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1. An introduction to fake news 


Fake news typically is defined in terms of the fal- 
sity of news content (Allcott & Gentzkow, 2017; 
Kucharski, 2016). But more narrow definitions 
include intentionality, focusing on deliberately 
false news, in the sense that there is conscious 
intent on the part of the creators to mislead or 
deceive (Vosoughi et al., 2018). This more tar- 
geted concept of fake news circumvents the in- 
clusion of instances where facts change with time 
or context. 

Four ways have been identified for detecting 
fake news: scrutiny of (1) content for false infor- 
mation; (2) style, including format and writing 
style; (3) dissemination patterns; and (4) source 
credibility (Zhou & Zafarani, 2020). But style, 
dissemination, and source credibility are neither 
necessary nor sufficient for the confirmation of 
fake news. Only the confirmation of falsity of 
content can provide this. Thus, in the literature on 
fake news, much has been made of the efficacy of 
evaluation (fact-checking) and of censorship 
(preventing news deemed to be false from being 
shared; Lazer et al., 2018). 

The assumption with this approach is that the 
remedy to false or misleading information is either 
its removal or its replacement with true or accu- 
rate information. Indeed, a host of independent 
websites—such as Snopes.com, FactCheck.org, 
and TruthOrFiction.com—have sprung up to check 
the validity of news stories, while hosting plat- 
forms such as Instagram, YouTube, and Twitter 
routinely censor stories that are deemed to be 
false (Burkhardt, 2017). Such a view of news as- 
sumes a mechanistic approach to information 
processing, whereby a faulty fact is identified, 
deleted, or replaced with the correct evidence. 

In contrast, we focus on the system within 
which information travels, rather than on the in- 
formation itself. Specifically, we look at the 
marketer-consumer signaling ecosystem (see 
Berthon & Pitt, 2018) and argue that such systems 
tend to become self-reinforcing, such that the 
content of the system—that is, informa- 
tion—becomes orthodoxy, be that content true, 
false, or ambiguous. From this perspective, the 
solution to fake news is not just facts or censorship 
but the identification of weak links in signaling 
systems that can break or disrupt the system’s 
homeostatic cycle. In this article, information or- 
thodoxy refers to the state in which information 
becomes unquestionable regardless of its factual 
or counterfactual nature. We propose that there is 
a self-reinforcing and_ relatively stable 
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equilibrium—in other words, a homeostatic 
cycle—that leads to an_ ecosystem that 
strengthens the belief in the truth of the infor- 
mation. We coin the neologism “echosystem” to 
refer to an information system that reinforces or 
echoes a dominant narrative such that it becomes 
orthodoxy. 

Our article proceeds in these steps. First, we 
take a systems view (Von Bertalanffy, 1972) on 
news and its dissemination. Then, we integrate the 
frameworks of Pehlivan et al. (2015) and Berthon 
et al. (2020) to develop a systems perspective on 
news communications. Third, we explore the self- 
reinforcing tendency of such systems by looking at 
four case studies: We consider how true, false, 
empty, and ironic information becomes orthodoxy 
within the signaling system. Fourth, we explore 
the practical managerial intervention strategies 
that may disrupt the homeostatic tendencies of 
such systems. This involves two steps. The first is 
to understand the system and its components; the 
second is to make substantive changes to the sys- 
tem using insights gleaned from the first step. The 
latter step includes changing the elements of the 
system, adding feedback loops, and changing the 
goals of the system. 


2. A systems view on news and its 
dissemination 


As content creation is cheaper and its dissemina- 
tion easier than ever before through web plat- 
forms that host content in its many varied forms, 
fake news has become ubiquitous. Common ap- 
proaches to remedying misinformation have sought 
either to identify falsities or to censor the source 
disseminating the information. Many fact-checking 
websites (e.g., Snopes), news agencies, and re- 
porters investigate to verify or falsify news stories. 
Studies on fake news (Borges-Tiago et al., 2020; 
Chen & Cheng, 2020; Mills & Robson, 2019; 
Vafeiadis et al., 2020) typically look at frequencies 
of verifiable versus falsified information, and they 
discuss how fake news can be identified and 
combated. While content is but one element that 
contributes to information orthodoxy, studies on 
the political echo chambers (Kahan, 2016) suggest 
belief cannot be corrected through presenting 
evidence to the contrary. We argue that taking a 
systems view, to understand not only the material 
truth of a claim or the credibility of the source but 
also the structures wherein the information is 
reinforced, is essential to explaining how infor- 
mation and misinformation are reinforced in an 
ecosystem. 


Fixing fake news 
2.1. Echosystems of news 


Adopted from biology (Von Bertalanffy, 1972), 
systems theory takes a holistic view of the struc- 
tures, actors, and dynamics to understand how 
systems are more than the sum of their parts. As 
stated by Meadows (2008, p. 12): “A system is an 
interconnected set of elements that is coherently 
organized in a way that achieves something.” 
Thus, a system comprises three components: 
parts, connections (between parts), and a function 
or purpose. For the marketer-consumer informa- 
tion system, the parts are the actors (i.e., con- 
sumers and marketers); connections are the 
information channels that link consumers and 
marketers; and the function or purpose is, ideally, 
the cocreation of value (Vargo & Lusch, 2004). 
The systems view of communication—and, 
therefore, of news dissemination—can provide 
insight into how information exchange takes place 
in a network of marketers and consumers to 
eventually become self-reinforcing, and hence an 
orthodoxy. We label these self-reinforcing ecosys- 
tems of information exchange echosystems. 
Echosystems carry all elements of a complex 
adaptive system (CAS) that become nonadaptive 
through feedback loops that are self-reinforcing 
rather than self-adapting (Holland, 1992). CASs are 
defined as systems wherein actors in the system 
interact with one another in specific roles (e.g., 
news source versus consumer) within routine or 
nonroutine interaction contexts (McGrath et al., 
2000). Following this definition in the echosys- 
tems proposed (see Table 1), we identify the ac- 
tors as the news source or marketer and the 
consumer, the interaction as the news exchange 
between the actors, and the contexts as the 
omnidirectional structures in which the marketer 
and consumer exchange’ information. The 
marketer and consumer roles do not need to be 
limited to human actors but are defined by their 


Table 1. Elements of an echosystem 

Elements of Echosystem 

a system 

Actors Subjects: marketer (M) and 
consumer (C) 

Interactions Information exchange 
Information can be true, 
fake, ambiguous, ironic 
Exchange is omnidirectional 

Contexts Self-reinforcing (C7, M’) 


Peer-reinforcing (C2C, M2M) 
Cross-reinforcing (C2M, M2C) 
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intentionality to mislead or deceive. While tech- 
nology enables deepfakes and bots to reinforce 
falsities, at this time humans are still the ones that 
program the intention into the technology. Given 
the progress of Al research in the future, it would 
be reasonable to expect that someday intentional 
bots will play either of the roles without a human 
element. 

While the most routine interaction may involve 
the marketer taking on the role of the news source 
and the consumer the role of the receiver of the 
information, the current marketer-consumer ecos- 
ystem is one in which information exchange is 
omnidirectional (Pehlivan et al., 2015). The news 
does not flow only from marketer to consumer but 
in six different directions, as depicted in Figure 1. 

Figure 1 posits three types of contexts and sources 
of information: self-reinforced (e.g., M’, C”), peer- 
reinforced (e.g., M2M, C2C), and cross-reinforced 
(e.g., M2C, C2M) contexts wherein the news source 
and the consumer interact by exchanging informa- 
tion. Moreover, the news in consideration may be 
true (factually correct), fake (factually false), empty 
(news that purports to contain new information but 
in fact does not), or ironic (in which one piece of 
information is presented as another but within a 
signaling context whereby parties are in on the joke; 
Berthon et al., 2020). 

Therefore, the echosystems we discuss in this 
article are adaptive systems that become nonad- 
aptive because of the self-reinforcing contexts. 
These echosystems are in a state of equilibrium, or 
homeostasis, and intervention at the systemic 
level may help break the equilibrium. This is to say 
that neither fact-checking nor discrediting the 
source are likely to be sufficient on their own. 


3. Four cases from COVID-19 news and 
misinformation 


According to the report on COVID-19 narratives 
around the world published by Princeton University’s 


Figure 1. Marketer-consumer ecosystem 
M? re 
M2C 
M2 


C2 


Source: Adapted from Pehlivan et al. (2015) 
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Empirical Studies of Conflict (ESOC) project, while 
the pandemic was global, the misinformation was 
localized in its content, intent, and source (Siwakoti 
et al., 2021). In their report, the researchers 
collected global data on the validity of 5,613 COVID- 
19 related claims to explore the global and regional 
trends in misinformation. They found regional dif- 
ferences in the types and the intent (e.g., political, 
false hope, profit) of misinformation. They also 
found that stories are largely generated by in- 
dividuals, followed by media outlets and then polit- 
ical actors. We focus on four stories—one true, one 
fake, one empty, and one ironic—then delineate 
how the consumer-marketer ecosystem reinforces 
the news presented in each type, thereby turning the 
stories into orthodoxy. Table 2 describes four case 
studies: (1) COVID-19 travel restrictions being lifted 
(true content), (2) a claim that COVID-19 does not 
discriminate against body weight (fake content), (3) 
Sinovac Biotech’s claim about vaccine booster 
effectiveness (empty content), and (4) the “Let’s go, 
Brandon!” phrase as a tongue-in-cheek dig at Presi- 
dent Joe Biden (ironic content). These cases were 
chosen as real examples of how true, fake, empty, 
and ironic content, respectively, become orthodoxy 
within the marketer-consumer signaling ecosystem. 
For each case we explain how the system of one party 
(e.g., marketers, news outlets, groups of people) 
sharing or signaling a piece of information or news 
with another party (e.g., consumers, citizens) can 
lead to them deceiving themselves and each other. 


3.1. True news: The case of COVID-19 travel 
restrictions lifted 


When COVID-19 travel restrictions were lifted, 
there was excitement among the tourism and hos- 
pitality sector and consumers. But COVID-19 cases 
were still present, and many people were not 
vaccinated. Despite this, the tourism and hospital- 
ity sector began offering deals (Glusac, 2022) that 
fueled consumers’ desire to resume traveling. To 
recover COVID-19 losses, marketers of tourism and 
hospitality brands promoted enticing deals despite 
the risk to travelers’ health should they be infected 
with COVID-19 during their trip. In turn, through the 
marketer-consumer ecosystem, other marketers 
were pressured into offering similar if not better 
deals to stay competitive. 

Some marketers charged more than prepandemic 
prices to recover the losses incurred from the 
pandemic. Marketers who charged more than the 
norm essentially deceived themselves through self- 
reinforcement. This is because if consumers see a 
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higher price as exploitative, they may be hesitant to 
support the brand. Having lost money from nonre- 
fundable bookings during COVID-19, consumers also 
deceived marketers by seeking out brands that 
offered refundable bookings. Consumers deceived 
themselves when they risked their health to 
“revenge travel” after travel restrictions were lif- 
ted (Shin & Seo, 2022). And traveling consumers 
deceived others by sharing their travel photos on 
social media and creating the impression that travel 
was Safe. In reality, however, travel during COVID- 
19 involved longer queues, mask mandates during 
flights, and increased risk of being hospitalized ina 
foreign country. This case shows how with fake 
news, peer-, self-, and cross-reinforcing can echo 
true news through the marketer-consumer ecos- 
ystem. 


3.2. Fake news: The case of Wired and 
BMI—COVID-19 interaction 


In an article, Wired magazine reported that COVID- 
19 morbidity does not discriminate by body weight, 
despite scientific evidence claiming otherwise (Ha- 
rrison, 2020). As the claims had already been falsi- 
fied by medical studies, the reporter and the pub- 
lication both knew about the counterevidence to 
their claims. The misinformation may have disco- 
uraged those with high BMls to adopt a healthier 
lifestyle owing to the mistaken belief that their 
obesity does not make them more susceptible to 
COVID-19. In addition, these consumers may have 
convinced those who had not read the article that 
being overweight is not a cause for concern during 
the pandemic. 

In peer- and cross-reinforcing contexts, source 
credibility (Hovland & Weiss, 1951; Zhou & Zafarani, 
2020) and the consumer’s knowledge of persuasive 
intent also play a central role in how the information 
will be picked up and by whom. The fake news 
disseminated by Wired exemplifies the lack of 
skepticism toward their claims due to source cred- 
ibility. Ideologically extreme publications, both left 
and right, are seen to be more likely to publish fake 
or alternative news stories (Hopp et al., 2020). 
Therefore, when one is exposed to information from 
these sources, they may expect persuasive intent 
and thus question the credibility of the source of 
information. In the case of a technology and life- 
style magazine like Wired, there may be less skep- 
ticism because of a lower sense of persuasive intent 
on health-related issues and a higher attribution of 
source credibility. This example of cross-reinforcing 
context might also enable peer- and self-reinfor- 
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Table 2. Cases explaining how true, fake, empty, and ironic news become orthodoxy in the marketer- 
consumer ecosystem 


Type 


True 
(factually 
correct) 


Fake 
(factually 
false) 


Empty (old 
information 
masked as 
new) 


Ironic 
(information 
is disguised, 
all parties are 
aware of the 
disguise) 


System actors 


C2 
C2C 


C2M 


M2C 


M2M 
M2. 


> 
N 


C2M 


= 
N 


Example: COVID-19 travel restrictions lifted 
Consumers are desperate to travel despite COVID-19 cases remaining. 


Consumers share their travel pictures online. Viewers assume that 
travel is 100% safe. 


Consumers only travel with companies offering full refunds for 
cancelations. 


News outlets report countries lifting travel restrictions. Postpandemic 
travel packages advertised. 


Tourism and hospitality sector starts prepandemic-level operations. 


Tourism and hospitality companies charge more to cover COVID-19 
losses. 


Example: Wired and the BMI—COVID-19 interaction 


Consumers with high BMIs convince themselves that being overweight is 
safe. 


Consumers convince one another of an alternative reality. 
Consumers underreport their BMI when reporting symptoms. 


Wired claims (against all scientific evidence) that BMI is not associated 
with higher morbidity in people with COVID-19. 


Wired must know the story is specious. 
Wired writer recognizes their duplicity. 
Example: Sinovac and mRNA boosters 


C2 Consumers convince themselves that certain boosters are better. Some 
take boosters to become eligible for services that require vaccination, 
such as travel. 

C2C Consumers share their booster statuses but do not share the related 
symptoms. This convinces others that taking the booster is safe. 

C2M Consumers purchase fake vaccine certificates to be eligible for services 
that require vaccination. 

M2C Pharmaceutical companies share statistics in support of their claims of 
vaccine efficacy. 

M2M Pharmaceutical companies invest in distributing more boosters to 
outcompete one another. 

M°2 Pharmaceutical company employees start believing that their boosters 


are better and take the boosters themselves. 
Example: The case of “Let’s go, Brandon!” 


Consumers protest against the U.S. government’s restrictions and get 
COVID-19 or are fined/jailed. 


Consumers encourage others to join the “Let’s go, Brandon!” chants 
without thinking about the implications. 


Consumers harm NASCAR’s and Brandon Brown’s reputations. 


NASCAR does not respond. Consumers are left confused about NASCAR’s 
stance toward the issue and toward the Biden administration. 


NASCAR and Brandon Brown lose out on lucrative sponsorship deals. 


Brandon Brown’s proposal of a new slogan, “Let’s Go, America!”, 
disadvantages him if it leads to backlash. 
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cements to increase the echo in the system and to 
create the circumstances for fake news to become 
orthodoxy. 


3.3. Empty news: The case of Sinovac and 
mRNA boosters 


An example of empty content is pharmaceutical 
company Sinovac Biotech’s claim that its COVID-19 
booster vaccine offers 94% protection against the 
omicron variant. The claim followed a study’s find- 
ings that two doses of Sinovac’s COVID-19 vaccine 
did not provoke antibody responses against the 
disease (Ray, 2022). Around the same time, various 
news outlets promoted booster vaccines (Fox, 2021; 
Healy, 2021). In turn, more consumers convinced 
themselves that they should take the booster vac- 
cine (Khan, 2021). But at the time of Sinovac’s 
claim, COVID-19 boosters’ long-term side effects 
were yet to be fully examined. In response to short- 
term side effects, news outlets reported that the 
side effects indicate that the vaccine is working 
(Amato, 2021). Therefore, to profit from the COVID- 
19 pandemic, some scientists and pharmaceutical 
companies deceived themselves when convincing 
others that their boosters are needed. 

Even without conscious intention, motivated 
reasoning—or the tendency to repeat favorable 
information in the absence of evidence—is what 
creates the self-deceiving dynamic (Liu & Ditto, 
2013). In this case, self-, peer-, and cross- 
reinforcement of information, and the motivated 
reasoning behind the claim, can be attributed to the 
profit motive and to overreliance on early data. 


3.4. lronic news: The case of “Let’s go, 
Brandon!” 


When driver Brandon Brown won the National As- 
sociation for Stock Car Auto Racing (NASCAR) Xfinity 
Series race, fans at the event audibly chanted “F* » * 
Joe Biden” (Stieb, 2021) in the background of an 
NBC TV interview. Journalist Kelli Stavast disguised 
the profanity, reporting on air: “You can hear the 
chants from the crowd, ‘Let’s go, Brandon!’” (Long, 
2021). The phrase was immediately reappropriated 
as code for disparaging President Biden, and it soon 
became a widespread meme (Funt, 2021). Pro- 
testers began using “Let’s go, Brandon!” to criticize 
the president’s COVID-19 polices, spawning a 
lucrative line of “Let’s go, Brandon!” merchandise 
(Epstein, 2021). When asked about the phrase, 
people, groups, and media outlets pointed out that 
it was an ironic joke (Pengelly, 2021). But both 
NASCAR’s and Brandon Brown’s reputations were 
harmed by the phrase. Upon the risk of losing 
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sponsors, Brown (2021) released a statement 
distancing himself from the phrase and proposed 
“Let’s go, America!” as an alternative slogan to 
change the narrative (Engle, 2021). 

The peer reinforcement in protests and online, 
combined with the inferred meaning behind the 
chant, turned this piece of news into an ironic 
information orthodoxy. The phrase loses its textual 
meaning every time it is repeated in protests and 
online but reinforces its incongruous subtext and 
peer-reinforcing context through the coded in- 
group meaning. 

As these examples show, COVID-19 news has been 
produced and reproduced throughout all media 
channels and disseminated by a variety of actors: 
news outlets, politicians, clinicians, and the con- 
sumers of the information have all contributed to 
the echosystem and to the information orthodoxy 
caused by the system. Given the complex nature of 
this adaptive system—which becomes nonadaptive 
through the interactions and the omnidirectional 
structures of communication (that is, an 
echosystem)—we contend that to understand why a 
piece of information or news becomes orthodoxy, 
one must take a systems view and unpack each 
element and its contributions to the homeostatic 
state of the echosystem. 


4. Managerial implications 


The managerial implications of this are twofold. To 
change a system, one first needs to understand its 
dynamics, so in the first section we focus on un- 
derstanding the system and its components. In the 
second section, we focus on managerial interven- 
tion strategies to change the system. 


4.1. Understanding the system 


While we focused on COVID-19-related news con- 
tent in our analysis, the lessons to take away from 
the case analyses above are applicable in com- 
mercial and noncommercial contexts where infor- 
mation is exchanged. Therefore, we propose the 
following implications for managers and _ policy 
makers alike. 

First, fake news is unlikely to be solved by the 
identification of incorrect facts because correcting 
facts won’t change the system in which fake news 
travels. Managers need to understand the system 
in addition to the facts. 

Second, to understand a system, managers need 
to identify the actors in the system (i.e., the mar- 
keters, consumers, and other involved stake- 
holders); the types of information interactions that 
occur among actors in the system; and the 
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omnidirectional paths, or structural context, in 
which the actors exchange information. 

Third, from a systems perspective, deception 
within a network is always bivalent. First, there is 
the intentional act to deceive another party in the 
system. Marketers often deceive customers and 
vice versa. Second, there is the intentional act of 
self-deception, where the parties within the sys- 
tem choose to deceive themselves. Marketers and 
customers often deceive themselves about offer- 
ings and their interactions. 

Fourth, systems are resilient to change because 
strategies for deception—both self and other—are 
typically fourfold: motivated belief, evidence se- 
lection, evidence rejection, and evidence gener- 
ation (Marchi & Newen, 2022). Motivated belief 
occurs when the content, which one also wants to 
be true, is acquired or maintained in the light of 
strong counterevidence. Evidence selection and 
rejection are subject to the confirmation bias that 
impels people to seek out information that bol- 
sters their existing beliefs and to reject or ignore 
information that questions those beliefs. Finally, 
evidence generation is the creation of one-sided 
certainty from ambiguous information. Managers 
themselves should be aware of their own com- 
plicity in the maintenance of such ecosystems. As 
we have seen in the whistleblower revelations of 
the harm that social media platforms such as 
Facebook do (Bond & Alan, 2021), there is 
powerful incentive—both monetary and psycho- 
logical—to hide or ignore evidence that questions 
a dominant narrative so as to maintain a systems 
status quo. 

Fifth, it is important to acknowledge that inter- 
vention in one element of the system does not cor- 
rect misinformation or the reinforced belief in a 
claim. Therefore, managers should acknowledge 
that correction based on truth claims or falsification 
does not work on its own, and they should strive to 
review the credibility of the source. Source credi- 
bility matters in peer- and cross-reinforced contexts 
of information exchange; however, ensuring credi- 
bility is not in itself sufficient for curtailing infor- 
mation orthodoxy. Consumers who step out of their 
routine roles in the cross-reinforced context—from 
M2C to C2M—may provide insight into the motivated 
reasoning of the other party in the conversation. 

Finally, given that signaling systems tend to 
become nonadaptive through feedback loops that 
are self-reinforcing rather than self-adapting, 
managers need to recognize that the long-term 
viability of such systems is questionable. A homeo- 
static system can only survive in a stable or non- 
changing environment. Given the turbulence that 
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characterizes our natural, political, economic, and 
social environments, homeostatic or  self- 
reinforcing signaling systems that cannot or will 
not update are, in the long-term, highly fragile and 
doomed to failure. From a meta perspective, all 
signaling systems are nested in an ecosystem of 
other signaling systems. Thus, a system that be- 
comes decoupled—that is, noninteractive or 
selectively interactive with its environment—will 
be selected out. 


4.2. Changing the system 


Marketer-consumer systems can be changed thro- 
ugh various strategies. These include changing el- 
ements of the system, adding feedback loops, and 
changing the goals of the system (Fischer & Riec- 
hers, 2019). 

Changing elements of the system, such as the 
actors or communication channels, involves ban- 
ning actors in marketer-consumer exchanges that 
abuse the system by creating and purveying fake 
news. This essentially is what Twitter did when it 
banned President Donald Trump after the January 
6, 2021, attack on the U.S. capitol (Alizadeh et al., 
2021). Eliminating communication channels such 
as social networks is a difficult intervention best 
enacted at the level of public policy. Such regu- 
lation of communication channels leads us to our 
next intervention strategy. 

Adding feedback loops involves introducing 
checks and balances to the system. In this strat- 
egy, fact-checkers are introduced in order to 
moderate content. Fact-checking can also involve 
tagging or flagging questionable information, 
or—more drastically—removing it from the system 
or hiding it from certain users (Andersen & Sge, 
2020) in a policy known as shadow banning 
(Savolainen, 2022). This strategy is often subopti- 
mal for two reasons. First, it introduces an addi- 
tional layer of complexity into the system, with 
the potential for unforeseen consequences, such 
as biasing the monitoring system. Second, the 
remedy for bias in the monitoring system results in 
a potentially infinite regress of monitoring 
systems. 

Perhaps one of the most powerful ways to 
change a signaling system is to change its goals. 
Ideally, the goal of marketer-consumer systems is 
the cocreation of value (Vargo & Lusch, 2004). But 
from a game-theoretic perspective (Fudenbers & 
Tirole, 1991), each player—the marketer and the 
consumer—can be incentivized to maximize the 
short-term value that each independently accrues, 
at the expense of the overall system. Marketers 
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focus on maximizing profits and brand value, con- 
sumers on minimizing costs and maximizing per- 
sonal reputation. In signaling systems such as 
social networks, where advertising generates rev- 
enue, value is a function of audience size, which is 
in turn a function of the nature of the information 
purveyed. The more salacious, incendiary, or 
emotional a piece of information is, the greater 
the audience (Saquete et al., 2022). Thus, com- 
munications are carefully curated so as to maxi- 
mize the audience, often at the expense of the 
truth content of the communication. Truth and 
balanced discourse are easily sacrificed in the 
service of this goal. A simple solution would be to 
return to the principles of good marketing: the 
mutual cocreation of value. This would advise 
changing the goals of the system. For example, ad 
revenue could be replaced by traditional pay for 
what you consume. Maximization of attention 
could be replaced with quality of experience; the 
service literature has a long and rich body of 
research on how to operationalize and measure 
this (Brady and Cronin, 2001; Kermanshachi et al., 
2022; Parasuraman et al., 1985). 


5. Conclusion 


While deception—that is, the signaling of false 
information—in human interactions is hardly new, 
and is indeed not even confined to the human 
species but manifests in other animal interactions 
(Greenfield, 2006), technology has magnified its 
generation and effects. After years of focus on the 
identification and removal of false information, 
the problem persists and escalates. 

The contribution of this article is to shift the 
focus from information—such as deceptive mar- 
keting communications and fake news—to the 
systems in which the information travels. Using a 
series of case studies, we show that regardless of 
the information content of a system—the content 
many believe to be true, false, empty, or iron- 
ic—such systems tend to become self-reinforcing; 
in systems parlance, they lose their ability to 
adapt. The case of Facebook banning an article 
from The BMJ that questioned the results of Pfiz- 
er’s COVID-19 vaccine trial is a case in point 
(Coombes & Davies, 2022): The fact-checkers 
themselves are not immune to the homeostatic 
tendencies of signaling systems. The irony is that 
even under the rubric of “follow the science,” 
scientific research that contravenes the dominant 
narrative is rejected from the system. 

This has practical implications for managers who 
are involved in such systems. Managers need to 
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identify actors in the system and to understand their 
various motives that drive selective beliefs and the 
selective seeking and rejection of new information. 
Moreover, managers need to understand both the 
information interactions between the various 
parties and the structural system context in which 
they occur. Such an endeavor is not easy because in 
many instances managers, just like all other parties 
in the system, are motivated both psychologically 
and financially to preserve the homeostatic ten- 
dencies of systems that benefit themselves. 

We recommend changing such systems by 
changing their goals. Goals dictate incentives, and 
when marketers’ and consumers’ goals are aligned 
such that value is cocreated at the system level 
rather than at the individual level, all parties will 
be incentivized to minimize fake news. 
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